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( 368 ) 
HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 

Translated from the second volume of Hegel's Esthetics, by Miss S. A. Longwell. 



CHIVALRY. 

The principle of infinite subjectivity has first for the con- 
tent of faith and art the Absolute itself ; the divine spirit, as 
it is mediated with human consciousness, reconciles itself with 
it, and through this reconciliation first truly exists. This ro- 
mantic mysticism, while it restricts itself to holiness in the 
absolute, remains an abstract fervor, because it stands over 
against and repels from itself the worldly, instead of pene- 
trating and receiving it affirmatively. Faith is in this abstrac- 
tion severed from life, from the concrete reality of human 
existence, withdrawn from the positive relations of men to 
each other; for they only in faith, and in consequence of 
faith, recognize their identity in a third, in the spirit of a 
common faith. But this third is a clear fountain, in which 
their image is mirrored ; so that man does not immediately 
observe man, does not enter into a direct relation with oth- 
ers, need not experience the unity of love, of confidence, of 
dependence, of aims and undertakings, in concrete living 
activity. 

That which hope and aspiration create in the soul, man 
finds, in his abstract religious fervor, as existing only in the 
kingdom of God, in the communion of the church, and puts 
aside this identity in a third, yet not out of his own con- 
sciousness, in order to have that which he is according to 
his own concrete personality, even in the knowing and will- 
ing of others, immediately before himself. Therefore the 
accumulated religious content assumes indeed the form of 
reality, but it is only in the internality of religious concep- 
tion, which the living expanding being feeds upon, and which 
is far from satisfying its own life, even when fulfilled and 
developed into reality, in this world, nor does it regard it as 
the highest demand in life itself. Now first the heart, per- 
fected in its simple blessedness, turns from the heavenly 
kingdom, its substantial sphere, to look in upon itself, and to 
arrive at the actual, the subject as subject pertaining to the 
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content. Consequently the early religious fervor now be- 
comes worldly. Christ said, it is true, '< You must forsake 
father and mother, and follow me"; also, " The brother will 
hate the brother " ; "They will crucify and persecute you," 
etc. But when the kingdom of God has won a place in the 
world, and is efficacious to interpenetrate worldly aims and 
interests, and thereby to transfigure them ; when father, mo- 
ther and brother are likewise in perfect union, — then the 
world begiis also, on its side, to demand and make good its 
right and validity. When this right is established, even the 
negative possession of the most exclusive religious nature 
disappears ; in comparison with the human as such, the spirit 
enlarges in its presence, investigates and expands its actually 
worldly heart. 

The foundation-principle itself is not changed ; it only turns 
the infinite subjectivity to another sphere of the content. We 
may denote the transition by stating that the subjective indi- 
viduality becomes now independent of its mediation with 
God, free for itself. For just in that mediation with God in 
which man renounced his mere finite narrowness and natu- 
ralness, the subjectivity passed through the negative period, 
and now appears affirmative and positive, with the task be- 
fore it as subject (although at first formal) of attaining infini- 
ty, complete respect for itself and others. Therefore it posits 
in this its subjectivity, the entire internality of the infinite 
natu :-e which it had thus far filled with God alone. If we ask, 
with what then is the human heart satisfied in this new grade, 
the answer is, that the content concerns only the subjective 
infinite relation to itself; the subject is only satisfied with 
its individuality, wMch, in its own view, is of infinite value; 
the individual attaches little importance to general ideas, 
interests, acts, or enterprises. 

There are in general three feelings which exalt themselves, 
instead of the subject, to this infinity : subjective honor, love, 
and fidelity. These are not actual moral properties and vir- 
tues, but only forms of the romantic subjectiveness which is 
filled with its own purposes. The personal self-reliance for 
which honor combats, does not resemble the valor which dis- 
plays itself in behalf of a fellow-being, which defends his in- 
tegrity or his uprightness in private life ; it contends, on the 
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contrary, only for the recognition and the abstract inviola- 
bility of the individual subject. Just so love, which forms 
the centre of this circle, is also only the accidental passion of 
one person for another ; and even if enhanced through fancy, 
and deepened through fervor, is not yet the ethical relation of 
marriage and the family. Fidelity has indeed more the ap- 
pearance of an ethical character, since it is disinterested, and 
attached to a higher aim, to a mutual interest, since it yields 
to another will, to the wish or command of a lord, and sur- 
renders the egotism and self-dependence of the individual 
and special ; but fidelity does not address the general good 
of society, in itself; it attaches itself to the person of the 
master, who acts for himself, for his particular advantage, or 
holds together universal relations effectively. These three 
phases taken together and intertwined, create, without the 
religious relations which may enter here, the chief content of 
chivalry, and offer the necessary transition, from the princi- 
ple of religious fervor, to its entrance into worldly intel- 
lectual activity. 

Here romantic art now wins a position, from which it may 
create by itself with an entire independence, and may almost 
attain to independent beauty : for it stands here in the free 
middle-ground between the absolute grasp of the (for them- 
selves) strong religious manifestations, and the various par- 
ticularities and limitations of nnitude and worldliness. 

Among the particular arts, it is poetry especially that has 
known how to take possession of this class of ideas most 
suitably, because it is best fitted to express depth of senti- 
ment, the ends to which the soul aspires, and subjective life 
in general. Now while we have before us a subject-matter 
which man obtains from his own heart, from the world of the 
purely human, romantic art might appear to stand upon the 
same plane as the classic, and here especially is the place 
where we may compare the one with the other, and oppose 
the one to the other. 

We have already characterized classic art as the ideal of 
humanity, which is in itself genuinely objective. Its imagin- 
ation needs for its centre a content that is of a substantial 
kind, an included moral pathos. In the poems of Homer, 
the tragedies of Sophocles and iEschylus, classic art depends 
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upon interests of merely material value, upon a strong mani- 
festation of passion, fundamentally upon eloquence and exe- 
cution in conlormity to the ideas of the content, and places 
above the circle of individual self-dependent heroes and per- 
sonages that exist only in such pathos, a circle of gods of an 
objectivity still more enhanced. 

Even where art becomes more subjective in the many ca- 
prices of sculpture, in the bas-reliefs — e. g. in the later ele- 
gies, epigrams, and other fanciful creations of lyric poetry — 
the manner of representing the object is more or less deter- 
mined by the object itself, which preserves its essential and 
positive type. There appear imaginary pictures strongly 
determined in their character, such as Venus, Bacchus, and 
the Muses ; also, in the later epigrams are descriptions of 
the existing or the known flowers, as Meleager expresses it, 
which the poet- gathers here and there, and ingeniously unites 
by a sentiment, by a profound idea, into one bouquet. Thus 
the artist works without constraint in a richly furnished stu- 
dio abounding in all gifts, forms and supplies ready for every 
need : he is only the magician who evokes them, collects and 
arranges them according to his fancy. 

The case is quite otherwise in romantic poetry. As far as 
it is worldly and not immediately included in sacred history, 
the virtues and motives of its heroes are not the same as those 
of the Greek heroes, whose morality, rising Christianity re- 
garded only as glittering vice. For the Greek morality pre- 
supposes the material manifested presence of humanity, in 
which the will, deciding and acting according to its own ideas, 
has arrived at a determined purport, and its realized relations 
to freedom, which ^vail absolutely. These are the relations 
of parents and children, of husband and wife, of citizens in 
a state where liberty is regulated by positive legislation. 
While this objective value of the activity, the development 
of the human mind, pertains to the foundation of the natural 
as positively acknowledged and assured, it is no longer able 
to correspond to that concentrated form of the religious which 
strives to annihilate the natural side of humanity, and is 
obliged to yield to the opposite virtue of humility, the resign- 
ing of human freedom and firm self-dependence. 

The virtues of Christian piety, in their abstract possession, 
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destroy the worldly, and free the subject only when he, in his 
humanity, absolutely abnegates self. The subjective freedom 
of the world of chivalry is certainly no longer conditioned 
upon mere suffering and sacrificing, but is in itself affirmative 
in the worldly; however, the infinity of the subject has still, 
as we have already seen, only fervor as such for its content, 
the subjective nature moving in itself as on its own worldly 
plane. In this reference, poetry has here no presupposed 
objectivity before it — no mythology, no sculpture or forms 
which exist already prepared for its expression. It arises 
entirely free, immaterial, purely creating and producing ; it 
is like the bird that draws from its melodious breast all the 
notes of its song. But if subjectivity pertains even to a no- 
ble will and profound soul, and yet only capriciousness and 
contingency enter into its acts and their relations and exist- 
ence, then freedom and its aims, from which reflection disap- 
pears, are wanting in moral nature. And so we do not, in the 
Greek acceptation, find so much an especial pathos in the 
individual and exclusive living independence, as only grades 
of heroism, in reference to honor, love, valor, and fidelity — 
grades whose chief measure is baseness or nobility of soul. 

Bravery, however, is a common possession of the heroes 
of the middle ages and the heroes of antiquity. But this 
maintains here quite a different position. It is less the 
natural courage which depends upon sound ability, upon 
physical force and skill, or upon the energy of the will, which 
serves for the accomplishing of objective interests; it arises 
from the subjectiveness of the mind, from honor, from chival- 
ry, and is, on the whole, fantastic, since it engages in adven- 
tures from internal caprice and the contingencies of outward 
complications, or yields to the impulses of mystic piety, and, 
in general, to the subjective relation of the individual to 
himself. This form of romantic art is at home in two hemis- 
pheres : in the "West, that land of reflection, of concentration, 
of this return of the mind into its subjective internality ; and 
in the East, where the first expansion of the self-unfolding 
consciousness to freedom from the finite is accomplished. In 
the "West, poetry depends upon the nature reflected into it- 
self; self has become its centre; yet its worldliness is only 
one phase, above which stands a still higher world of faith. 
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In the East, there is the Arab especially, who has before him, 
as a particular, scarcely anything except his arid wilderness 
and his cloudless heaven ; he steps forth vigorous at the ap- 
pearance and at the first extension of the worldly, and there- 
by authenticates his intrinsic freedom. 

In general, there exists in the Orient the Mohammedan 
religion, which has, as it were, purified the way, driven forth 
all idolatry of the finite and imaginary, but has given to the 
heart subjective freedom, which entirely satisfies it, so that 
the worldly creates here not only another sphere, but like- 
wise rises into universal freedom. The heart and mind har- 
monized in cheerful activity, without realizing God himself 
objectively, find in themselves an ineffable joy : by this vol- 
untary renunciation they are in the contemplation and glori- 
fication of their object, loving, contented, prosperous, and 
happy. 

THE QUARREL. 

By A. Bronson Alcott. 

Old fables tell us, God made man, then 

From his substance woman's self was made ; 

Rather creative Wisdom first mixed woman 
God's art on him e'er since she has essayed. 

What if the satyr he and brute, till she 
Embrace and -shape him. by her plastic wit, 

So his accomplishments with hers agree, 
O'er all his features she herself be writ? 

Not man is he, till woman mould him fair, 

Strong though he be, and brave, wise overmuch, 

Devote to duty, swift to do and dare; 

Transforming woman gives the final touch. 

Old fables tell us falsely woman's story; 

Plainly man made them for his own behoof, 
Takes to himself the benefit and glory : — 

Be hers the shameful lapse, herself the proof. 

Proves he himself the more the weaker sinner 
Since with his boasted strength he lower fell; 

Stronger is she the silent, she the winner, 
Not he who falsely doth her story tell. 



